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INTRODUCTION 


A PIRATE LUQKS AT 10 


More than a half century after his less than auspicious debut, 
Jimmy Buffett thrives as a revered songwriter whose singular 
approach to life is going strong. 


BY JED GOTTLIEB 


SP 


Margaritaville. It’s a brand, a business empire, a state of mind. It’s a radio station, a tequila, 
a state of bliss. But most important, it’s a song. 

Too often, the merchandising surrounding Jimmy Buffett’s signature tune has 
obscured its magic. But strip away the brand. Ignore the frozen Margaritaville Crunchy 
Pimento Cheese & Shrimp Bites. Forget the T-shirts emblazoned with WOMAN 
TO BLAME. What’s left is a finely crafted, cheeky but nuanced nugget of genius. 

The melody of “Margaritaville” floats in on a breeze of Caribbean instrumenta- 
tion. The vocal is so relaxed it’s practically flat on its back in a hammock. The lyr- 
ics evoke both a beach bum’s apathy and a broken heart drowning under a slosh of 
booze. The song is short, simple, silly, sad, and sublime—and still strong enough to sup- 
port the enormous mythology surrounding Jimmy Buffett. It’s a heavy task to lay on 
a four-minute tune that peaked at No. 8 on the Billboard Hot 100 singles chart in 1977. 

As large as it looms, “Margaritaville” is only a piece of Buffett’s unprecedented success 
story. He has been releasing records for half a century and counting. Many of those LPs 
bombed—his 1970 debut, Down to Earth, reportedly sold 324 copies when it was first pressed, 


though some claim it moved 374. Many other albums gave you songs you know by heart. 


JIMMY BUFFETT 


JIMMY BUFFETT (PERFORMING 
at Austin City Limits in 2012) 
built an empire around 
“Margaritaville,” turning 

the four-minute song into an 
anthem for thousands and a 
brand that includes restaurants, 
a tequila, and a radio station. 
Oppsite: Buffett in a promo- 
tional photo around 1970. 





Rarely have critics been kind to Buffett. 
But what some call corny, others con- 
sider poetry. Bob Dylan named Buffett 
as one of the songwriters he most 
admired, specifically mentioning fan 
favorite “He Went to Paris.” Before 
“Margaritaville,” Buffett’s unique skills 
drew only scraps of deserving press— 
as scarce then as now. A brief 1976 
New York Times review read, “Mr. Buffett 
is a clever man, both in his words and 
his music. The lyrics generally hint 
at deeper meaning without getting 
portentous about it.” Contemplative? 
Yes. Portentous? Never. 

Between records, Buffett tours. 
He has played Greenwich Village folk 
clubs and Texas roadhouses, headlined 
at Fenway Park and Wrigley Field, 
opened for the Eagles on their Hotel 
California tour, and shared the stage 
with Willie Nelson at Nelson’s annual 
Fourth of July festival. But his travel 
doesn’t always involve riding in a bus 
stuffed with bandmates. Sometimes 
piloting one of his planes or captain- 
ing one of his boats, he has crossed 
the Atlantic, traversed the equator, 
gone to Paris, sailed through rain and 
snow, and cut records in the shade 
of a volcano. 

Some of the legends that surround 
Buffett are false (he insists, for exam- 
ple, that he never smuggled drugs into 
Key West); many more are true. He did 
crash his twin-engine amphibious 
plane off the coast of New England. 
He did dodge bullets shot at his plane 
by the Jamaican police. He did have to 
follow ascorching set by Lionel Richie’s 
Commodores—he decided the best 
way to follow the “Brick House” band 
was with a liquid-courage-powered 
12-minute monologue and a single song 
(“Why Don’t We Get Drunk,” punctu- 
ated by the eponymous lyrics, plus 
“and screw”). 

From the stage to the deck of so 
many sloops, Buffett has beaten the 
odds again and again, thanks to hard 
work, dogged perseverance, immense 
talent, and lots of luck. And he’s done it 
with a smile on his face, and a guitar— 
or a margarita—in his hand. e 
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JIMMY BUFFETT AND FRIENDS: 
Live from the Gulf Coast 
concert in 2010 in Gulf Shores, 
Alabama. Buffett’s breezy tunes 
evoke the salty Caribbean sea 
air and the laid-back lifestyle he 
found in Key West. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Son of a Son 
of a Sailor 


LLY Ge 





Inspired by the experiences of his seafaring 
grandfather and buoyed by arestless and spirited 
soul, Buffett set out from the shores of Mobile Bay 

to chart a course of his own. 
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Following in his grandfather’s 
footsteps, Buffett wanted to see 
the world far away from home. 


im Powell told Jimmy 
Buffett that it wouldn’t 
work. The singer, song- 
writer, and pilot wanted 
to land his seaplane, a 
Grumman HU-16 Albatross flying 
boat he’d dubbed Hemisphere Dancer, 
on the north coast of Jamaica. Powell 
explained that the water would be 
too rough to land an amphibious 
plane there, and they would end up 
scrambling at the last minute to get 
approval from the Jamaican authori- 
ties to set down somewhere else. Buffett 
wasnt worried. 

It was January 16, 1996, and Buffett 
was looking to jump from his 40s 
to his 50s with some (more) high 
adventure. At the time, Powell had 
been working for Buffett for nearly 
a decade—he piloted planes along- 
side him and managed repairs, rout- 
ing, and other flight logistics. By all 
accounts, the pair got along famously. 
But Powell didn’t love Buffett’s idea 
of winging it on this trip, which 
would take U2 singer Bono, Bono’s 
family, and Island Records founder 
Chris Blackwell on a quick island 
hop for some authentic jerk chicken. 
“Jimmy was saying, ‘Come on, let’s go 
have fun, and I didn’t want any part of 
it at that point,’ Powell told the Chicago 
Tribune. “TI felt responsible, so I decided 
not to go.” 

Buffett made the fun choice. Powell 
made the safe one—and avoided get- 
ting shot at. The flight went fine, but 
the seas were in fact too rough to land 
in the planned location. So Buffett flew 
to a spot off the coast of Negril, on the 
western end of the island. The police 
there thought the plane was running 
drugs and, while Buffett was taxiing 
in, opened fire, unloading dozens of 
rounds and hitting the plane seven 
times, shattering the windshield and 
damaging the fuselage. People dove for 
cover. It was chaos. 

“T don’t know how we came through 
it,’ Bono said after the ordeal. “These 
boys were shooting all over the place. 
I felt as if we were in the middle of a 
James Bond movie, only this was real.” 
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Thankfully, nobody was hurt. 
Buffett got a song out of it: “Jamaica 
Mistaica,” off the 1996 album Banana 
Wind. Bullet holes, Bono, and being 
confused for a pirate—not a bad adven- 
ture for somebody looking at 50. Just 
the type of tale you’d expect to hear 
from the son of a son of a sailor. 

Jimmy Buffett was born on 
Christmas Day 1946 in Pascagoula, 
Mississippi, 40 miles from Mobile (and 
900 and change from Key West). He was 
born on the day W.C. Fields died—the 
same W.C. Fields who somehow suc- 
cinctly summed up so many Buffett 
songs in his quips (“A woman drove 
me to drink, and I didn’t even have the 
decency to thank her” and “Everybody’s 
got to believe in something, I believe 
I'll have another beer” could double as 
Buffett B sides). Buffett took notice of 


the coincidence in the liner notes of his 
1996 album Christmas Island, writing, 
“IT think this only goes to prove God 
does have a sense of humour [sic].” 

Numbers, facts, exact dates; these 
things can be elusive when discuss- 
ing Jimmy Buffett. The hazy cocktail 
of myth and truth extends to Buffett’s 
erandfather, James Delaney Buffett, 
who probably climbed out his win- 
dow in Sydney, Nova Scotia, at the age 
of 15 to go to sea. Some say he was 16; 
some Say 14 or even younger. Whatever 
his exact age, James Delaney was old 
enough to know he wanted to explore 
and not mine coal. So the father of the 
father of an icon set about seeing the 
world from the decks of ships, from the 
South Seas to the Antilles. 

When on land, James Delaney made 
his home in Gulf Coast, Alabama. From 
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BORN IN PASCAGOULA, 
Mississippi (above), on 
Christmas Day 1946, Buffett 
(opposite, at Auburn University 
in 1965) wanted to learn gui- 
tar to meet girls in college. His 
father, ].D., and mother, Mary 
Loraine “Peets” (left, in 1950), 
wanted a traditional life for 
their son, but a fateful road trip 
brought him 900 miles south 
to Key West. Below: Buffett’s 
parents in Key West in the ’70s. 


there, his son, James Delaney Buffett 
Jr., or J.D., headed out to do his own 
globe-trotting with the Army Corps of 
Engineers. He was stationed in Africa, 
India, Maine, and Montana. But J.D. 
and his wife, Mary Loraine, known as 
“Peets,” wanted a more traditional life 
for their son. Peets valued higher edu- 
cation. J.D. pushed for a career in mili- 
tary service. 

“My father’s ambition was for me 
to go to the naval academy,” Jimmy 
Buffett wrote in the book A Pirate 
Looks at Fifty. “This was a pretty seri- 
ous plan for a10-year-old who was still 
playing pirate, and I wasn’t much inter- 
ested. He and I remained at odds about 
who and what I was to become through 
the turbulent years of adolescence and 
beyond, until it became apparent that 
I had plotted my own course.” 
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“My grandfather told me 
sea Stories, tales about the 
aribbean and how exotic it was. 
That was a lure.” 


-JIMMY BUFFETT 


SUNSET OVER MOBILE BAY IN 
Point Clear, Alabama. Buffett’s 
grandfather, James Delaney 
Buffett (above left), ran away 
from Nova Scotia as a teen- 
ager to see the world from 
ship decks and eventually 
settled in Gulf Coast Alabama. 
Buffett’s father (with his son, 
above right) wanted Jimmy to 
join the Navy. 
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Jimmy had spent too much time 
with his grandfather to settle for a job 
behind a desk or to button up a navy 
officer’s uniform every day, as his father 
hoped. His grandfather was his Long 
John Silver, full of yarns about exotic 
islands and the high seas. Jimmy had 
witnessed the wonderful chaos of 
Mardi Gras in Mobile, the first city 
in the New World to indulge in the 
Carnival celebration. He had swum 
15 fathoms deep in the Gulf of Mexico 
with the Mobile Devilfish Skydiving 
Club. He defied his dad’s wishes, 
fighting the forceful efforts of the nuns 
at the McGill Institute for Boys and 
the Catholic Church. The call of a wild 
life drowned everything else out. He 
needed to see the world, like his grand- 
father had. 

“T once read a great passage in The 
Commodore’s Story to the effect that ‘if 
you ever grow up on a body of water, 
you know it’s connected to another 
one,” Buffett told Rolling Stone in 
1979. “My grandfather [a sailing mas- 
ter] told me sea stories, tales about the 
Caribbean and how exotic it was. That 
was alure. I grew up on Mobile Bay, and 
I knew it would connect to white sandy 
beaches and palm trees—which don’t 
exist around Mobile Bay. You know that 
you can gain the access if you have the 
courage and the spirit of adventure 
within you to get out on the water. It 
does link you to any other place.” 

But instead of drifting on the waves 
out of Mobile Bay, Buffett rolled into 
Auburn University in 1964. And he 
rolled right out only a few months 
later, with a 0.32 GPA (or so he told the 
crowd when he returned to the college 
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for a 1979 concert). He left without a 
degree but with a few guitar chords 
he picked up from a friend who could 
wow acrowd with simple renditions 
of soul songs and pop tunes. He took 
those budding guitar skills to Pearl 
River Community College and then to 
the University of Southern Mississippi, 
where he graduated in 1969 with a 
degree in history and journalism. 

“I started out thinking about writ- 
ing before I thought about music,” 
he told the Washington Post in 1989. 
“Journalism was the only curriculum 
that was any fun to study when I went 
to school. Now kids can major in avi- 
ation or cinematography, but I’m so 
ancient those electives were not around 
when I went to college. 

“They wouldn’t let me take music 
courses because I wasr’t a music major,” 
he continued. “I was singing at a pizza 
place in the afternoons and evenings, 
but they were so snooty, they wouldn't 
even let me audit the music courses.” 

During those years, Buffett spent 
more time in New Orleans than on 
any campus. Looking for an education 
in rock, R&B, folk, and anything else he 
could find around the French Quarter, 
he enrolled in Southern Miss because 
Hattiesburg is only 100 miles from New 
Orleans. Gigs at that Hattiesburg pizza 
parlor led to playing bars in Biloxi, 
Mississippi, and eventually bigger 
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Back then, the 
former altar boy’s 
grand ambitions 
didn't extend 
any further than 
wanting to play 
bass ina band so he 
could meet chicks. 


stages in the Big Easy fronting a group. 

Back then, the former altar boy’s 
erand ambitions didn’t extend any 
further than wanting to play bass in a 
band so he could meet chicks. But he 
managed to get a music shop to give 
him credit so he could pick up a PA. 
Suddenly he was in charge, up front 
singing lead vocals and strumming 
his six-string. 

“My age of innocence ended when 
I moved into the French Quarter,” 
he told the Washington Post. “I came 
from a very Catholic background, and 
I had been pretty sheltered. When I 
got to New Orleans, I can remember 
the sights, the smells, and the kinds of 
people I’d never seen in the little town 
where I grew up.” 





THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
Mississippi was closer to the 
club gigs in New Orleans where 
Buffett got his start. At left, a 
1968 yearbook photo of his 
band Upstairs Alliance (Buffett 
is at far right). After graduating 
with a degree in journalism, 
Buffett (opposite) moved to 
Nashville in 1970 and landed 

a job writing for Billboard 
magazine. 


Between gigs in the big city, he 
crammed in more shows back home 
in Mobile, married local gal Margie 
Washichek, flunked his draft physi- 
cal, and recorded his first single— 
“Abandoned on Tuesday” on the A side, 
“Don’t Bring Me Candy” on the flip 
side—at a makeshift studio above a den- 
tal clinic. “Abandoned on Tuesday” had 
no references to the sea, no steel drums, 
no push and pull of humor against 
heartbreak. But it hinted at Buffett’s 
craft. A tight tune somewhere between 
the Byrds and George Jones, the single 
wouldn't take the world by storm, but it 
spoke loudly. What it said was, “Jimmy, 
you gotta move to Nashville.” 


IN 1970, BUFFETT AND HIS NEW 
bride relocated to Music City (partly 
because they didn’t have the gas money 
to make it to Los Angeles). Buffett 
landed a plum job at Billboard maga- 
zine. His bylines wouldn’t win him 
a Pulitzer Prize, but he did break the 
news that Lester Flatt and Earl Scruggs 
had broken up. From his vantage point 
as a reporter, he got a good look at every 
side of the music industry. Later he 
would use that knowledge to remake 
the industry in his own image, but 
back then just he did what he could to 
parlay his magazine connections intoa 
career. Buffett inked a deal with fledg- 


| ling label Barnaby Records and cut his 





first album, Down to Earth, the same 
year he moved to Nashville. 

Billboard couldn't keep him on now 
that he was an active singer-songwriter, 
but the publication kindly called Down 
to Earth a “strong debut” and wrote 
that Buffett could “make it big.” His 
old employer got the “make it big” part 
right. Chock full of country folk gems, 
the LP stiffed. In a town famous for 
cookie-cutter country, Buffett came 
out with an album that took swipes 
at Christianity, racism, and the war 
on drugs—and that was just the first 
three tracks. With the same winking 
impishness he would eventually use 
to conquer the world, Buffett filled 
the second side of the record with 
shots at the Nashville establishment, | 
Vice President Spiro Agnew, and back- 
water bumpkins. 

But the album also teased the talents 
of an introspective songwriter. Side one 
closed with one of Buffett’s most per- 
sonal songs, “The Captain and the Kid.” 
Almost a decade before “Son of a Son of 
a Sailor’ immortalized his grandfather, 
Jimmy had written his first tribute to 
James Delaney Buffett. “The Captain 
and the Kid” eulogized his idol with 
a tender earnestness: “I never used 
to miss the chance to climb up on his 
knee/Listen to the many tales of life 
upon the sea,” he sang, looking south 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Inside of two years, Buffett 
declared the Nashville experiment 
a failure. He got divorced and went 
broke, and his label never released his 
already-recorded second album, High 
Cumberland Jubilee (the company 
claimed it had lost the tapes, but the 
LP miraculously surfaced in 1976, after 
Buffett had scored his first Top 40 hit 
in 1974 with “Come Monday’). 

“IT hated Nashville,” he told Rolling 
Stone in 1975. “It’s too closed and incom- 
petent, and there’s a lot of nepotism. I 
was sick of it, so I moved to Key West.” 

But his time in the country-music 
mecca had proved a few things: Buffett 
could tell a hell of a story in a song, and 
he was dedicated to a life devoted to 
doing just that. e 
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‘ORLEANS’ FRENCH 
Quarter (Mardi Gras celebra- 
tion circa 1970, inset) was 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Gult & 
Western 


SLY Ge 


By embracing the Key West lifestyle and touring 
exhaustively with his beach-bum aura, Buffett 
got his first tastes of the rock-star life. 
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AFTER HE FAILED TO MAKE A 
name for himself in Nashville, 
Buffett was broke and divorced 
in 1971 when he took off for 
Florida with Jerry Jeff Walker. 
Buffett (here performing in 
1975) found work at the Chart 
Room Bar in Key West. 








erry Jeff Walker wanted 
to go to Key West. Jimmy 
Buffett was in no position 
to argue. Having split with 
his wife in 1971, he took 
Walker up on his offer to come down to 
Coconut Grove in Miami, where a pro- 
moter promised gigs for the Nashville 
fugitive. Buffett flashed the TWA ticket 
agent a credit card with his thumb 
over the expired date and jetted out of 
Tennessee. Walker, riding high on the 
success of his tune “Mr. Bojangles,” 
provided Buffett with an introduction 
to ascene that didn’t play by the music 
business’s hard-and-fast rules, a crop of 
artists happy to blur the lines between 
country, folk, and rock. 

“There were all these other peo- 
ple coming through town—David 
Crosby, Rick Danko, Elaine ‘Spanky’ 
McFarlane, Joni Mitchell, a lot of peo- 
ple getting out of the cold weather and 
coming to Miami,” Buffett wrote in a 
remembrance of Walker. “For me as 








a nobody, I couldn’t get over my luck, 
meeting all these people. That’s what 
Jerry did for me—because I was with 
him, that gave me some significance 
that I really didn’t deserve at the time.” 

The Miami gigs never materialized, 
so if Walker wanted to road-trip to Key 
West in an antique 1947 Packard auto- 
mobile, well, to Buffett’s thinking, that 
beat going back to Nashville, with its 
narrow-minded label executives and 
radio programmers. They arrived in 
November, and the thermometer sat 
in the vicinity of 85. Thanks to Walker, 
Buffett came to the island with street 
cred. He stumbled into the crazy cul- 
ture at the Chart Room Bar and set 
about getting to know the coolest local 
pirates and partiers. 

“I was running from a bad marriage 
and a trail of debt,and wound up at the 
end of America,” he wrote in The Parrot 
Head Handbook. “Nobody cared about 
either there, and they took the time to 
applaud the sunset at the end of the day. 





AFTER A STRING OF CLUB 
shows failed to materialize in 
Miami’s Coconut Grove, Buffett 
(opposite, in 1971) and Jerry 
Jeff Walker (above) drove down 
to Key West in Walker’s vintage 
1947 Packard. 
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It was aplace for me to hang my hat for 
a while.” 

This was Key West before the con- 
dos and T-shirt shops. The ghosts of 
rumrunners and Ernest Hemingway 
still haunted the bars and beaches. 
Those spirits mixed with a new gen- 
eration of artists, including Legends of 
the Fall scribe Jim Harrison and nov- 
elist Thomas McGuane, who would 
later become Buffett’s brother-in-law. 
An occasional tourist would wander 
through, but writers, navy vets, hip- 
pies, drug smugglers, and other rep- 
robates took up most of the barstools. 
You could have boat races nourished 
by shots of tequila or drink a jug of 
wine on the kitschy, touristy Conch 
Train with a woman you just met. 
Buffett quickly became integral to the 
most ridiculous seafaring and booze- 
fueled escapades. 
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“Td been a teenager on Bourbon 
Street in college, I knew New Orleans 
from childhood, and Key West just had 
that magic,” he wrote. 

Walker left. Buffett stuck around. 
He found work at the Chart Room Bar, 
which proved fortuitous, considering 
he met his future wife, Jane Slagsvol, 
in aphone booth outside. During these 
days, Buffett divided his time writing 
songs, romancing tourists, working on 
boats and in bars, singing in any room 
that would have him. Exactly how he fit 
weeks of work and play into mere hours 
remains an eternal mystery, a bend- 
ing of the space-time continuum that 
allowed bingeing on mango daiquiris 
to somehow produce as many smart, 
sunny songs as it did hangovers. 

At the same time as Buffett was 
supposedly partying without end and 
penning dozens of distinctive tunes, he 
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in college, I knew 
New Orleans from 
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toured constantly. The budding king of 
leisure played bars in Florida, folk clubs 
in New England, honky-tonks in Texas, 
cafés on the West Coast, and scores of 
college campuses in between. At one 
point, rumor had it he logged as many 
as 280 days of the year on the road. 
During afternoons in the hammock 
and nights in greenrooms across the 
country, he looked at his world and 
wrote about it. Boats, beaches, bars, and 
ballads came together to shape a one- 
of-a-kind artist. 

In 1973 he became Jimmy Buffett 
with the album A White Sport Coat and 
a Pink Crustacean. He found a cham- 
pion in producer and ABC-Dunhill 
record executive Don Gant. Despite the 
higher-ups at the record company not 
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having much faith in Buffett’s songs, 
Gant took Buffett under his wing, and 
they recorded A White Sport Coat and 
a Pink Crustacean in Nashville. Yes, 
Buffett had returned to the city that 
rejected him, but he had done so with 
a trunk full of Key West compositions, 
including “My Lovely Lady,” a direct 
declaration of his desire to get out of 
Music City and find an island lover 
who could eat her weight in crab meat. 

The establishment infidel had 
already recruited two original mem- 
bers of his Coral Reefer Band—har- 
monica ace Greg “Fingers” Taylor and 
keyboard player Michael Utley—and 
Gant tapped many of Nashville’s top 
studio players. The session veterans 
added polish and twang to the tunes, 


but Buffett’s blooming personality 
overpowered any shine Gant put on 
the LP. 

The record served up lazy anthems 
of good times, bad times, and island 
time. Featuring three concert sta- 
ples, “He Went to Paris,” “Grapefruit- 
Juicy Fruit,” and “Why Don’t We Get 
Drunk,” the album introduced listen- 
ers to Buffett’s bent vision of pop music 
and the surprising emotional and sonic 
range he could squeeze into that vision. 
With Gant producing, Buffett had per- 
mission to wedge congas into would-be 
country songs and put tearjerker bal- 
lads on the same side as a number that 
hilariously championed a doozy of a 
pickup line: “Why don’t we get drunk 
and screw/I just bought a waterbed 
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barely control and some Texas 
hidden here in my heart.” 


—JIMMY BUFFETT 
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ICE RUMORED TO HAVE 
spent 280 days of the year on 
the road, Buffett (shown here 
at the storied Troubadour in Los 
Angeles in 1973) crisscrossed 
the country, playing in every- 
dellalemiceliimer- lis Meee] @alelelae 
honky-tonks. 


| filled up for me and you.” 


“This song was written as a piece of 
total satire when I did my first album 
in Nashville,” he wrote in The Parrot 
Head Handbook of “Why Don’t We 
Get Drunk.’ “I was hearing a lot of very 
suggestive country songs—in particu- 
lar, Conway Twitty’s ‘Let’s Go All the 
Way. I figured I would write a song 
that would leave no doubt in anybody’s 
mind. I thought back to a late night in 
an Atlanta diner where I was eating and 
watching this out-of-focus business- 
man trying to pick up a hooker. That’s 
all the inspiration I needed.” 

But the grand introduction to 
Buffett’s vision didn’t set the world 
ablaze. Radio stations and the press 
largely skipped A White Sport Coat 
and a Pink Crustacean. The album his 
old employer Billboard reviewed in just 
four words (“Good soft rock collec- 
tion”) spun off two singles that winked 
at the country and adult contemporary 
charts—“The Great Filling Station 
Holdup” and “Grapefruit-Juicy Fruit” 
both missed Billboard’s Hot 100 com- 
pletely. But Buffett already appeared to 


intuitively know how to get around a 
| chilly radio response, lackluster press, 
~ and chart failure to reach his audience. 


Thousands of fans made “Why Don’t 
We Get Drunk’ a hit one dime at a time. 
The music industry and entrenched 
establishment didn’t have much use for 
Buffett’s breezy pop-folk-country-rock 
hybrid, but fans found “Why Don’t We 
Get Drunk” on the B side of “The Great 
Filling Station Holdup” via jukeboxes. 
In 1973, Billboard reported that more 
than 50,000 copies of the B side had 
been sold to jukebox owners. Buffett 
only leaned into the controversy of a 
song that was then deemed too “blue” 
for airplay. 

A year later, he landed a Nashville 
showcase for booking agents. Good 
news. The bad: He had to follow red- 
hot funk outfit the Commodores. To 
prepare himself to compete with Lionel 
Richie and his brilliant bandmates, he 
and guitarist Roger Bartlett started 
drinking. Buffett took the tequila to the 
stage and spent most of his allotted time 
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ON ISLAND TIME IN AUSTIN, 
Texas, in 1974. Buffett became 
a regular performer at Castle 
Creek, a folk venue in Austin, 
after serving as the opening 
act for Jerry Jeff Walker. Below 
right: A White Sport Coat anda 
Pink Crustacean. 











crowing genuinely about how terrific 
the Commodores’ set had been. With a 
few minutes left, he and Bartlett busted 
into arousing rendition of “Why Don’t 
We Get Drunk’”—“And [we] got just as 
many goddamn bookings as they did,” 
he said later. 

A White Sport Coat and a Pink 
Crustacean had enough momentum to 
keep Gant and ABC-Dunhill interested. 
When he wasn’t on tour or island- 
hopping with new companion Jane, 
Buffett recorded two more LPs in 
Nashville with Gant in 1974: Living 
and Dying in 3/4 Time and A1A. These 
records pushed his sound and style 
further south, and many of the songs 
proved prophetic. Both a tribute to and 
a parody of the Nashville sound, Living 
and Dying in 3/4 Time’s “Brand New 
Country Star” introduced a “cheese- 
burger eatin” singer about to “open up 
a chain of fancy bowling lanes.” 

Living and Dying in 3/4 Time also 
gave Buffett his first bona fide hit in 
“Come Monday,” which slid into the 
Top 40, peaking at No. 30, and climbed 
to No. 3 on the adult contemporary 
chart. Written about pining for Jane 
on the road, “Come Monday” planted 
its flag on the opposite artistic pole as 
songs like “Why Don’t We Get Drunk” 
and “Pencil Thin Mustache.” It revealed 
the singer’s tender, wounded heart in 
three quick minutes. On the song’s 
golden bridge he sings, brimming 
with yearning and doubt, “Remember 
that night in Montana/When we said 
there’d be no room for doubt.” The lit- 
tle gem offered categorical proof that 
Buffett could write a hit as magnetic 
and memorable as anyone. “Come 
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Monday” proved that to the world and 
to the songwriter himself. 

“This was the first hit record I ever 
had,” he wrote in The Parrot Head 
Handbook. “I was working in London, 
far away from the brown L.A. haze, 
when I heard it on the radio and called 
the States and got the good news. 
I guess that was when I realized I might 
be able to keep my phoney-baloney job 
for a while.” 

With Buffett pioneering a new 
genre, dozens tried to capture it in a 
few words: Gulf Coast blues, tropical 
folk-rock, shrimp-boat rock, conch 
rock, the Key West sound. Later, in 
the liner notes for 1984’s Riddles in the 
Sand, writer Jim Harrison described 
the music as at once having elements 
of the “Delta soil” and the “white coral 
dust” of the Caribbean. Nobody could 
ever quite encapsulate the genre in 
shorthand. Buffett does get to the heart 
of it on A1A’s “Migration” when he 
sings, “Got a Caribbean soul I can 
barely control and some Texas hidden 
here in my heart.” 

Buffett tried to sell the beach-bum 
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dream to the wider world because he 
himself was sold on it. His technique 
came from studying (and very often 
carousing with) Jerry Jeff Walker, 
Steve Goodman, Joni Mitchell, anda 
whole generation of geniuses. His sto- 
ries came from the life he lived and 
characters he came across in the Keys. 
With a keen eye for detail, he could layer 
vivid images into autobiographical 
songs or tunes dedicated to longtime 
locals like Phil Clark. Buffett wrote 
“A Pirate Looks at Forty” for Clark, a 
bartender and occasional smuggler, 
observing, “I am a pirate, two hundred 
years too late/The cannons don’t thun- 
der, there’s nothing to plunder/I’m an 
over-forty victim of fate.” 

“He was one of the most unforget- 
table characters I met when I first lived 
in Key West, back in the days before it 
turned into a boutique,” he wrote of 
Clark in The Parrot Head Handbook. 
“When I finished the song, I knew I 
had done him justice, and it is a fitting 
eulogy to an old friend. He died a few 
years ago under an alias, washed up on 


a beach near San Francisco. They flew 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 


“Iam a pirate, two 
hundred years too 
late/The cannons 
don't thunder, 
there's nothing to 
plunder.” 


—JIMMY BUFFETT, ON THE 
ALBUM A1A (BELOW) 





CHART ROOM BARTENDER 
Phil Clark (opposite) was 

the inspiration behind “A 
Pirate Looks at Forty.” Buffett 
(here recording in Nashville’s 
Woodland Sound Studio in 
1974) continued to assemble 
his band, the Coral Reefers. 
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ON STAGE WITH HIS BACKING 
band, the Coral Reefers, 

at the Wild West Music Fest 

in 1975. Buffett recruited 
guitarist Roger Bartlett (left) 
Valematlarivelalcorcm licyc-mClaste 
“Fingers” Taylor (right) to 
the original lineup. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 

his body back to Key West, where some 
of his ashes were scattered at sea, and 
some still sit above the cash register in 
the Full Moon Saloon.” 

By the middle of the ’70s, Buffett 
had enough money to bring the Coral 
Reefers on the road with him (most 
of the time) and buy a 33-foot sailboat 
he dubbed Euphoria. Famous friends 
always seemed to be there with a little 
help. Walker secured him some choice 
gigs. In 1974, Willie Nelson invited him 
to play his legendary Fourth of July 
“picnic” with 25,000 friends at the Texas 
World Speedway in College Station. 
Thanks to Key West pals Jim Harrison 
and Thomas McGuane, Buffett began 
a fruitful-if-curious relationship with 
Hollywood—McGuane’s screenplay for 
Rancho Deluxe got greenlit, and Buffett 
did the soundtrack and a cameo on 
set in Livingston, Montana; Harrison 
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narrated Key West fishing film Tarpon 
and got Buffett more soundtrack work 
and a free trip to France. 

He had a sliver of fame and enough 
fortune to indulge his true loves—tour- 
ing, exploring, sailing, and spending 
time with Jane. But he had only flirted 
with the mainstream with “Come 
Monday.” Between “Come Monday” 
in 1974 and 1977, Buffett tossed out half 
a dozen more singles, all of which 
failed to dent the Hot 100. When he 
released Havana Daydreamin in 1976, 
it limped toa lowly No. 65 on the album 
charts. He seemed destined to remaina 
niche artist. While he could write songs 
that fit nicely on the shelf with John 
Prine and John Denver, Buffett couldn’t 
get reviews like Prine or sell albums 
like Denver. At least, he couldn't until 
he sipped a cool margarita on a hot day 
in Texas. @ 


BY THE MID-’70S, BUFFETT 
was earning enough to bring 
the Coral Reefers on tour and 
was invited to play at Willie 
Nelson’s Fourth of July Picnic 

in 1974. He attended the BMI 
Awards Dinner in 1975 (above, 
Buffett at left with Willie Nelson 
and Billy Sherrill; opposite, 
with wife Jane). 
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Coral 
Reefers 


The 1970s produced many of the greatest backing bands 




















in the history of rock: Bruce Springsteen’s E Street Band, 
Bob Marley’s Wailers, Tom Petty’s Heartbreakers, Bob 
Seger’s Silver Bullet Band. Could Jimmy Buffett’s Coral 








9” 3 e 
Reefers outplay them all? That’s aod up for oe GREG “FINGERS” TAYLOR, harmonica 
Could they out-party them all? Definitely. Buffett intro- Buffett and Taylor crossed paths in Mississippi and Key 
duced the idea of the band (if not the band itself) on the West in the early “70s. When it came time to record 


A White Sport Coat and a Pink Crustacean, Fingers 

got the nod. The champion harp player remained a 
Reefer for a quarter century. Though he was sidelined 
Since then, more than 50 members have rotated through by Alzheimer’s, his legacy lives on through key 


Buffett’s band. The lineup has pulled from obvious and contributions on songs such as “Grapefruit-Juicy Fruit,” 
“A Pirate Looks at Forty,” and “Ragtop Day.” 


1973 tune “Grapefruit-Juicy Fruit’ when, ahead of the 
instrumental break, he called out, “Ah, take it, Reefers!” 


odd talent pools: rockers Little Feat, hip-hop group 
Arrested Development, blues singer Taj Mahal’s touring 
outfit. Many have come and gone, but a few members 


became as essential as the salt on the rim of a margarita. 





MICHAEL UTLEY, keyboards 


ROGER BARTLETT, guitar Buffett immortalized the longest-serving Coral Reefer 
Before Buffett had a band, he had Bartlett. Back when and his musical director when he called for a solo 
Buffett toured coffeehouses, college campuses, and by shouting out “Mr. Utley!” on “Volcano.” A pickup 
tiny clubs, he needed a versatile guitarist to fill out his from Kris Kristofferson’s band in the mid-’7Os, Utley 
live sound. Bartlett fit the bill and stuck with his boss graduated to producer and songwriter in the ’80s. He 
for most of the 1970s. It was with Bartlett that Buffett helped produce several albums and write classic tracks 
followed a scorching set by funk band the Commodores “Last Mango in Paris,” “Jolly Mon Sing,” “You'll Never 
at a Nashville showcase, “and [we] got just as many Work in Dis Bidness Again,” and more. 


goddamn bookings as they did,” Buffett said. 
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RALPH MACDONALD, percussion 

Buffett opened for the Eagles on the Hotel California 
tour, and it was then that Glenn Frey played him his 
favorite cassette: The Path by Raloh MacDonald. An 
album of dreamy, groovy calypso jazz, The Path knocked 
Buffett’s socks off (or at least blew out his flip-flops). 
MacDonald had worked with Harry Belafonte at age 17. 
He had written Roberta Flack hits as well as songs with 
Bill Withers and Grover Washington Jr. Thankfully for 
Buffett and his fans, the famed percussionist found the 
time to tour with the Coral Reefers from the 1970s until 
his passing tn 2011. 





MAC MCANBALLY, guitar and vocals 

Buffett introduced McAnally to Parrothead Nation 

in 1981 when he recorded the obscure singer- 
songwriter’s “It’s My Job” on Coconut Telegraph. For 
the next few years, Buffett sorinkled McAnally covers 
and collaborations through his albums. Finally, finding 
his input indispensable, Buffett took him on tour in the 
early 1990s. Mac has stood beside his pal, mentor, and 


employer at just about every live show since. 








ROBERT GREENIDGE, steel drums 

You can’t replicate the records onstage without a steel- 
drum master. Greenidge won the national steel band 
competition twice tn his native Trinidad and Tobago 
with the Desperadoes Steel Orchestra. He has given 
“Margaritaville” that breezy island vibe for more than a 
quarter century in concert with Buffett. 





TIMOTHY B. SCHMIT, bass and vocals 

How do you follow being a member of one of the most 
commercially successful bands of all time? If you’re Eagle 
Timothy B. Schmit, you settle into the traveling bacchanal 
that is a Buffett summer tour. The bassist and singer spent 
a couple of seasons with his old pal in the mid-’8Os—just 
long enough for him to be wowed by the dedication of 
Buffett’s fans and coin the term Parrothead in 1985. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Changes in 
Latitudes, Changes 
in Attitudes 


ONG Hs 








What started as a lousy day—lost flip-flop, missing 
saltshaker—became the day that changed both 
Buffett’s life and popular music. 
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BUFFETT (ON A NASSAU 
atlaeleymelole Gs MEAP RU] ole] e-ve(-ve, 
Euphoria, his 33-foot sailboat, 
to the larger Euphoria Il, with 
room for 48 cases of beer anda 
Cole] ofere) Molnlcelalcaliare mag! -Micelin 
Martha’s Vineyard to St. Barts. 
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BACKSTAGE AT THE BOARDING 
House in San Francisco in 

1975. Havana Daydreamin’ was 
Buffett’s last record produced 
by Don Gant, in 1975. The fol- 
lowing year, he worked with 
Norbert Putnam, who con- 
vinced him to move his upcom- 
Take elac) (-amiceleamiuley(on pala 
studios to Miami’s Criteria 
Recording Studios.. 
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immy Buffett was hung- 
over. He had spent the 
previous night playing a 
gig that Jerry Jeff Walker 
had arranged for him at 
an Austin club called Castle Creek. 
With time to kill before his flight back 
to Florida, he and a friend stopped off 
at a Tex-Mex restaurant on Anderson 
Lane. The two ordered a couple of mar- 
garitas. They were delicious. 

It was 1976, and Buffett had settled 
into his comfortable career. While he 
didn’t have any gold albums, he had 
a devoted cult, a decent record deal, 
and opening slots on Eagles dates. 
He wanted more. He wanted to equal 
the Eagles, a group he has called “the 
best American band of my genera- 
tion and many to follow.” To do that, 
he needed a blockbuster single. As he 
sipped on tequila, orange liqueur, and 
lime juice, one began to emerge from 
the boozy fog. 

What he started at Lung’s Cocina 
del Sur he continued on the plane to 
Miami. Driving home to Key West, he 
got stuck in a traffic jam caused by a 
wreck on Seven Mile Bridge connect- 
ing Knight’s Key and Little Duck Key. 
He sat in his car for more than an hour 
waiting for the road to clear. During 
that time, surrounded by the sea and 
increasing carloads of mainland vaca- 
tioners, he finished a draft of the tune. 
That night at a bar, he tried it out on a 
friendly crowd, and “people seemed 
to like it,” he said, deadpanning in a 
2020 radio interview. Next, he needed 
to get his new producer to like it. 

By the mid~-’70s, Buffett was signed 
to ABC Records. The fresh contract 
meant more money and more con- 
trol. He won some hard-fought vic- 
tories. His upcoming album, 1977’s 
Changes in Latitudes, Changes in 
Attitudes, leaned harder than ever on 
core members of the Coral Reefers, 
such as Greg “Fingers” Taylor, Michael 
Utley, and Roger Bartlett. The record- 
ing sessions would mostly take place 
in Miami instead of in the Nashville 
studios where he typically cut records. 
Buffett also swapped out Don Gant for 
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producer Norbert Putnam, who had 
helmed albums for Dan Fogelberg, 
Joan Baez, and Steve Goodman. 
Buffett and Putnam had crossed 
paths in Nashville (the producer 
remembers pulling the then-unknown 
singer into a session he was doing 
for Baez that needed a big chorus for 
her cover of the Band’s “The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down’). It 
was Putnam who lobbied Buffett on 
moving the project south, inherently 
understanding that those changes in 
latitudes needed to be literal. The pair 
agreed on Miami’s Criteria Recording 
Studios, known for cutting smashes by 
James Brown, Eric Clapton, and Aretha 
Franklin. A few days in, both artist and 
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producer felt the Criteria sessions had 
areal fire to them. Then Buffett pitched 
Putnam on the song he had been toy- 
ing with since that delicious cocktail 
in Austin, a tune started in Texas and 
saturated with Florida vibes that might 
serve as an aesthetic emblem for the 
entire record. 

“One day in the studio, he comes 
in and starts telling me about a day he 
had in Key West,’ Putnam told Sound 
on Sound. “He was coming home from 
a bar and he lost one of his flip-flops 
and he stepped on a beer-can top and 
he couldn’t find the salt for his marga- 
rita. He says he’s writing lyrics to it, and 
I say, ‘That’s a terrible idea for a song.” 

But Buffett came back a few days 





CHANGES IN LATITUDES, 
Changes in Attitudes, released 

in 1977, became the best-selling 
studio record of Buffett’s 
career and solidified his Gulf 
and Western sound with tales 
of smugglers and sailors. 
Opposite: Buffett on stage in 
New York City in 1977. 


later after a bit of polishing. “And 
right then everyone knows it’s a hit 
song. Hell, it wasn’t a song, it was a 
movie,” Putnam said. It wasn’t actu- 
ally amovie—and it had yet to becomea 
chain of restaurants, a Broadway musi- 
cal, and a brand. But it was a hit song. 
Measured against his past work, 
“Margaritaville” might, by a music 
critic’s lights, be considered average. At 
first blush, the song lacks the emotional 
punch of “He Went to Paris.” It misses 
the sly wit of “Pencil Thin Mustache.” 
The escapism doesn’t stack up to a 
minor masterpiece such as “Tin Cup 
Chalice” from A1A. Buffett himself has 
expressed surprise at its enduring suc- 
cess. When asked at, of all places, a 2012 
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Nevada Gaming Control Board meet- 
ing if he had any idea the tune would 
reach immortality, Buffett responded 
like any beach bum would: “It’s been a 
pretty good song, [but] no. It was writ- 
ten in five minutes about a hot day in 
Austin, Texas, with a margarita and a 
beautiful woman. I finished it in Key 
West. I had no idea.” 

“Margaritaville” relies on an artistic 
sleight of hand where the complicated 
is made simple. A standard country 
ballad sung with a twang, the song 
goes tropical by layering in percussion, 
flutes, and recorders. A straightforward 
tale of a happy drunk detours into mel- 
ancholy as the protagonist looks for 
someone to blame for his loneliness, 
only to settle on the fact that he’s the 
cause. “Margaritaville” works because it 
packs a lifetime of emotions into a curi- 
ously orchestrated, wonderfully catchy 
drinking song. 

“Margaritaville” climbed to No. 8 
on the Billboard charts and ended the 
year as the 14th most popular song of 
the year. In the time since, it has out- 
lived much of its competition: see 
long-forgotten 1977 Top 10 nuggets 
such as Hot’s “Angel in Your Arms” 
and Kenny Nolan’s “I Like Dreamin’” 
“Margaritaville” propelled Changes in 
Latitudes, Changes in Attitudes to plati- 
num status—it was Buffett’s first plati- 
mum album. But most important, it 
served as a proof of concept: There was 
a big, hungry demographic out there 
ready to follow this gleeful pied piper to 
the islands, stadiums, and record stores. 
The song would transform his cult into 
a quasi religion. 

What Bruce Springsteen did for 
New Jersey, Buffett did for Key West, 
the Caribbean, and virtually every strip 
of sand with a palm tree on it. He cele- 
brated the region, championed it, popu- 
lated it with lovable losers, characters, 
and caricatures. Changes in Latitudes, 
Changes in Attitudes brought his tales 
of sailors and smugglers, tourists 
and shrimpers to fans in Buffalo and 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee and Vancouver. 

Buffett started 1976 as an impres- 
sive young prospect. He could fill 





SONGS LIKE “THE CAPTAIN 
and the Kid” and “Son ofa 
son of a Sailor” were inspired 
by Buffett’s grandfather and 
his seafaring adventures. 
Opposite, top: Buffett visited 
Bimini and headed south 
through the cays in Exuma; 
olelaxeliipmelelelam(=t-laaliale muri! 
“Margaritaville” was climbing 
the Billboard chart in 1977. 







ON EUPHORIA’S MAIDEN 


voyage from Miami to Bimini 
in 1977, Buffett was photo- 

a. graphed reading A Moveable 
Feast, by another famous 
Key West resident. Opposite: 
Confined to a cast as the 





musical guest o} 
Night Live, May 13, 19% 
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Austin music hall Armadillo World 
Headquarters and headline a long 
weekend at the 400-seat Bottom Line 
in Greenwich Village. By the end of 
1977, new manager Irving Azoff, the 
man minting money for the Eagles 
and host of hot acts, inked a more lucra- 
tive record deal for Buffett and helped 
book the singer into places with Arena 
or Coliseum in their names. 

Buffett kept his apartment in Key 
West, but he had started to notice that 
his beloved Eden was overrun with “all 
of those tourists covered with oil,” so 
he added a house in Aspen, Colorado. 
He upgraded to Euphoria IT, a yacht 
with room for 48 cases of beer and a 
logbook that chronicled journeys in 
the waters between Martha’s Vineyard 
and St. Barts. He married Jane dur- 
ing a three-day party at Aspen’s 
24,000-square-foot Redstone Castle 
and fell in with the strange mix of 
celebrities drifting in and out of the 
mountain town: Eagle Glenn Frey, 


he 


i, 





Whether traveling 
by diesel fuel or 
ocean breezes, 
Buffett took the 
party from city 
to city, port to 
port. And nothing 
Slowed him down. 


actor Jack Nicholson, writer Hunter S. 
Thompson, journalist Ed Bradley. 
Whether traveling by diesel fuel or 
ocean breezes, Buffett took the party 
from city to city, port to port. And noth- 
ing slowed him down. Buffett broke his 
leg playing softball in Miami. Confined 
to a cast, he recorded his most storied 


| live record, 1978’s double LP You Had 


to Be There, and played Saturday Night 
Live that same year. He actually broke 
that same leg, his right and rhythm- 
tapping leg, three times in one year. 
How do you break the same leg three 
times in 12 months? “Very stupidly,” 
he said, laughing, to Johnny Carson in 
1981. Stupidity plus softball, skiing, and 
slipping off a barstool. 

He kept up the softball habit despite 
losing his spot at third base. Pitching 
in his cast, Buffett, with his band and 
crew, took on Jimmy Carter’s White 
House staff—Buffett had become 
friendly with Carter while campaign- 
ing for the then governor, and later vis- 
ited the Oval Office—and got walloped 
26-11. No matter; he would put the loss 
behind him. His Colorado team, the 
Downvalley Doughboys, needed to 
concentrate on beating their rivals in 
the Aspen summer rec league: Frey’s 
pack, the Werewolves. 

“IT have the best of both worlds... I 
have the mountains and the ocean—the 
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Florida Keys and Aspen. I don’t believe 
in waiting until you’re 55 to enjoy your 
times,” he told Aspen magazine in what 
surely lives among the biggest under- 
statements ever uttered. 

As his fan base grew, Buffett 
recorded a series of classic LPs that 
cemented his status as both the clown 
prince of rock and roll and a gentle 
soul capable of profoundly wistful 
songs. In 1978, he followed Changes in 
Latitudes, Changes in Attitudes with 
Son of a Son of a Sailor. On the album, 


“I don't believe 
in waiting until 
youre 55 to enjoy 
your times.” 


-JIMMY BUFFETT 


he sang about his “carnivorous habit” 
on “Cheeseburger in Paradise” and, 
on the title track, about his dearly 
departed grandfather. “Cheeseburger 
in Paradise” snuck into the Top 40 
but failed to repeat the blockbuster 
success of “Margaritaville.” Son ofa Son 
of a Sailor didn’t even generate another 
modest hit. In spite of the lack of singles 
success, the LP moved a million copies 
to go platinum. 

A year later, Buffett returned with 
Volcano. He and his band tracked the 
record at AIR Studios, on the island of 
Montserrat at the base of the Soufriére 
Hills volcano. Again Buffett created an 
LP that failed to generate a legitimate 
hit and still sold well—Volcano went 
gold. The singer-songwriter looked to 
please his audience. If radio stations 
liked something he tossed their way, 
great, but the fans came first. 

The album followed the template 
that served him well. He got silly and 
lampooned would-be lotharios on 
“Fins,” another single that just winked 
at the Top 40. He also got escapist and 
created a sort of emotional sequel 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 53 


BUFFETT FAMOUSLY BROKE 
his leg three times in 1978— 
playing softball, skiing, 

and falling off a barstool. He 
performed in his cast (shown 
here in California in June 1978) 
throughout the tour, which 
was recorded and released 

as 1978’s live double album 
You Had to Be There. 
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SAILING THE 48-FOOT | 
Euphoria Il from the Bahamas 
to St. Martin with his friend 
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BUFFETT REACTED TO THE 
space shuttle launch at 
Kennedy Space Center in 1981 
(opposite). Above right, hanging 
out between holes in 1984 at 
the High Country Shootout 
Golf Classic in Aspen, Colorado, 
where he purchased a home in 
1976 and married Jane Slagsvol 
in 1977. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 

to “Margaritaville” in “Boat Drinks.” 
Buffett fine-tuned his formula: Write 
with humor and heart, record and tour, 
sail, and try to beat up on Glenn Frey’s 
softball team. 


WHILE HE HAD DITCHED KEY WEST 
for any particular harbor he felt like 
dropping anchor in, Buffett eased into 
the life he led in his songs. He missed 
an appointment with Rolling Stone and 
years later connected with the writer 
by phone, telling him the interview was 
on—all he needed to do was “Fly to St. 
Maarten and charter a boat or plane to 
St. Barts. Wait for me at Le Select Bar.” 
He wasn’t a pirate, but he was a sailor, 
troubadour, scalawag, and more. The 
life fed the songs. “Cheeseburger in 
Paradise” came out of stumbling upon 
a Caribbean bar that served burgers 
after days at sea eating out of tin cans 
and peanut-butter jars; the heartbreak 
in “A Pirate Looks at 40” cuts deep due 
to the sincere affection Buffett had 
for a slightly tragic figure he’d spent 
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time living beside. 

“When I ran away from Nashville 
many years ago and moved to Florida, 
my life became part of the show, 
because I was working on a fishing 
boat in the morning and playing gui- 
tar in a cocktail bar at night,” he told 
60 Minutes. “And so that was my life, 
and part of it was a show and part of 
it was real work, and it’s just evolved 
from that. It’s just a bigger show and 
bigger life.” 

Boat drinks, bliss, and climbing the 
Billboard charts doesn’t last forever. 
Buffett would get back to two of those 
three things in earnest, but not without 
battening down the hatches through a 
few storms. At the dawn of the ’80s he 
continued to draw sizable crowds, but 
each LP sold fewer copies, and every 
single missed the Top 40. Director 
Amy Heckerling recruited Buffett to 
write stoned surfer Jeff Spicoli’s theme 
song, “I Don’t Know,” for her film Fast 
Times at Ridgemont High, but the sin- 
gle flopped while other songs from the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 
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ome ye Parrotheads! If Buffett 
imgshis vrowing flock 
of followers came to listen— 
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SUN, SAND, AND JIMMY: 
Buffett performed an intimate 


concert for contest winners in 
| . Key West in October 1985. 
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“Tm going to survive, 
no matter what.’ 


-JIMMY BUFFETT 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53 


~ soundtrack hit the charts. 


He and Jane welcomed their first 
child, Savannah Jane, into the world on 
June 1, 1979. But by the early ’80s, their 
marriage showed signs of strain—“I’d 
been with Jimmy since I was [a] child, 
through the craziest times, and I didn’t 
have a clue who I was. So I left. I got 
sober,” Jane told Time in 1998. 

The separation bled into Buffett’s 
music. “She had gone to New York, 
and I had limped back to Key West 
on the knees of my heart,’ he wrote in 
A Pirate Looks at Fifty. “I sat around 
in aroom full of furniture that had 
obviously come from Goodwill or the 
navy-surplus store and poured my 
heart out in songs with titles like ‘Tf 
the Phone Doesn't Ring, It’s Me; ‘She’s 
Going Out of My Mind, and ‘Bigger 
Than the Both of Us.” 

His 1984 LP, Riddles in the Sand, had 
him wearing a ten-gallon cowboy hat 
on the cover. The instrumentation and 
arrangements waded neck-deep into 
pop-country. Instead of sunny, feel- 
good lyrics, the words took the genre’s 
lonely, tears-in-my-beer approach. 
“When the Wild Life Betrays Me” 
had him wondering, “When the wild 
life betrays me/And I’m too far from 
home/Will you be there to save me/ 
Will you shelter my heart ’til I’m 
strong/Or will you just hang up the 
phone.” On “Knees of My Heart,” he 
stated his situation honestly, singing, 
“Don’t let the craziness tear us apart.” 
Riddles in the Sand became his worst- 
charting effort on the Billboard album 
chart in a decade. 

“’m going to survive, no mat- 
ter what,” Buffett told Knight News 
Service in 1984. “What’s happening in 
pop music today is beyond me. You 
don’t know how long any of it’s going 
to last. It seems like the companies are 
looking more for who looks good in a 
video than who writes good songs.” 

Survive, yes. But thrive? At this 
point, nobody could tell if the all-star 
would be relegated back to the minor 
leagues, a place he’d climbed out of 
through a thousand concerts and an 
indomitable spirit. e 
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SIGNING A POSTER FOR A FAN 
in 1984. Though he continued 
to sell albums that failed to gen- 
erate legitimate hits, Buffett’s 
fans remained his focus, and 

his concerts continued to draw 
large crowds. 
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The growth of his Margaritaville brand and his 
blossoming success as an author helped Buffett satisfy 
the hordes of Parrotheads in his thrall. 
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riniber at farnphitheatl 

where Buffett was promoting ‘ 
Last Mango in Paris, the nick- 

name Parrotheads was born. 








n June 28, 1985, Buffett 
headlined the Timberwolf 
Amphitheater outside 
Cincinnati. He was lead- 
ing atour promoting Last 
Mango in Paris,an LP many considera 
welcome return to form after some time 
spent adrift. Local lore maintains that 
the carnival booths connected to the 
10,000-seat venue at Timberwolf were 
giving away giant inflatable parrots 
that night. If it’s true, the blow-up birds 
blended into a sea of color: Hawaiian 
shirts, leis, beach balls, life-size plastic 
sharks, and costumes that drew inspi- 
ration from tiki culture, Mardi Gras, 
and Treasure Island. Someone remem- 
bers at least one six-foot-tall Gumby 
doll tossed into the mix. 

After the breakup of the Eagles, 
bassist Timothy B. Schmit split his 
time between solo work and jamming 
with the Coral Reefers. By this time, 
Schmit had gotten a good look at the 
wild revelers who poured into Buffett’s 
shows. Riding in a limo through a 
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parking lot pulsing with color and | 


craziness, Schmit turned to Buffett 
and said, “These are like your own 
personal Deadheads.” Then he tooka 
closer look at the vibrant crowd. “No, 
they’re Parrotheads. You’ve got your 
Parrotheads.” 

The phenomenon had become a 
flock. Buffett’s sales at stores were 
shrinking—he couldn’t buy his way 
into the Top 40. But the Parrotheads 
kept him afloat, and they kept them- 
selves connected. In 1985, the first 
edition of the Coconut Telegraph news- 
letter went out. Before the Internet 
and the proliferation of Jimmy Buffett 
fan pages, it kept his fans informed. 
In 1989, the first Parrothead Club 
started in Atlanta when superfan Scott 
Nickerson decided he wanted to hang 
with the people in the parking lot more 
than once a summer. There are now at 
least 20,000 members dedicated to 
203 Parrothead Club chapters in six 
countries. 

Buffett found that his fans wanted 





TIMOTHY B. SCHMIT, FOR- 
merly of the Eagles, was cred- 
ited with naming Buffett’s fans 
Parrotheads when he com- 
mented, “These are like your 
own personal Deadheads... 
You’ve got your Parrotheads,” 
while they drove through the 
venue parking lot. 
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IN 1984, BUFFETT OPENED 

a Key West T-shirt shop that 

EV K=)m@t=).ded-laret-vemiaicemaal= 

Margaritaville Café on Duval . 
= Street. At the opening, he — =| 

2 joked, “When I started out ~~ 

playing bars tn this town, all 

| wanted was enough money 

Kom oLUYA- UW oloy-| mi Mecolel(em-t-1] | 

away on if success faded. 

The other alternative was to 

buy my own bar so! could 

hire myself and just sing. 

Welcome to Margaritaville!” om 








more of him but couldn’t get that 
through traditional channels, so he 
built new ways to reach them. In 1998, 
he essentially gave up on FM stations 
when he started Radio Margaritaville 
online. Sirius picked up the station in 
2005 and started broadcasting it by 
satellite coast to coast. In 1999, he 
founded his own label, Mailboat 
Records, to release his music right to 
his fans, and reportedly went from 
making about $2 a CD to $6 a CD. Once 
again, he’d figured out how to cut out 
the middleman, save money, and con- 
nect directly with his devotees. 
Buffett often tells his audience, 
“Remember, I am spending your money 
foolishly.” But that doesn’t mean he 


“They want a great 
cheeseburger and 
a margarita, so I'm 
not going to give 
them sushi, ?’m 
going to give them 
what they came for.” 


—JIMMY BUFFETT 


wants other people to spend his flock’s 
money foolishly. Buffett never liked the 
cheap shirts people sold to his fans, 
especially when they spelled his name 
“Buffet.” So in the mid-1980s, he opened 
a T-shirt shop in Key West, which then 
expanded into the Margaritaville Cafe. 
A lifetime ago, he had taken a business 
class in college. He didn’t remember 
much from it, but the law of supply and 
demand stuck with him. 

“They want a great cheeseburger 
and they want a margarita, so I’m not 
going to give them sushi,” he told 60 
Minutes. “I’m going to give them what 
they came for. Somehow or another I’ve 
put my thumb on the pulse of escapism, 
and we market it pretty well. 

“[‘Margaritaville’] was a song I wrote 
in about 10 minutes, and it has become 
a brand,” he added. “And we are very 
protective of that brand now, and 
it works.” 

Margaritaville became a brand acci- 
dentally, but it would take a fight to 
make it a trademark. In 1983, Tex-Mex 
chain Chi-Chi’s tried to trademark 
the term. Buffett’s legal team argued 
that the singer and song were synony- 
mous, something any Parrothead could 
have told you without all the court- 
room deliberations. Buffett prevailed 
in court—Margaritaville was his and 
his alone. Now the question was, what 
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WHAT BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
did for New Jersey, Jimmy 
Buffett did for Key West. This 
page: Buffett as grand marshal 
of the island’s Grand Parade, 
October 1985. Opposite, top: 
Sailing with contest winners 
on his boat. Bottom: Among 
the palm fronds outside his Key 
West beach house. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65 
more could he do with it? 

His old producer, Norbert Putnam, 
once said Margaritaville “wasn’t a song, 
it was a movie.” Somewhere along the 
way, that idea stuck in Buffett’s brain. 
By the early ’80s, he was working up 
a script. Production was supposed to 
start in 1984, then in 1985. In 1986, the 
script had been written and revised 
again (and again). The years passed. 
Nothing happened. Well, not nothing. 

Buffett had tinkered with short sto- 
ries and screenplays throughout his 
early music career. Where the screen- 
plays failed to gain traction, his fiction 
flourished. With his then nine-year- 
old daughter Savannah Jane, he wrote 
children’s book The Jolly Mon in 1988. 
He hit his stride a year later with Tales 
from Margaritaville: Fictional Facts and 
Factual Fictions. The mix of short sto- 
ries and sunburnt musings crashed 
into the New York Times best-seller list 
and stayed there for seven months. His 
editor expected sales of about 100,000; 
two years later, they hit 300,000. 

“Tt went above and beyond anything 
I ever expected,” Buffett told the Times 
in 1992. “The response was especially 
satisfying, because I was a journalism 
major in college and wanted to bea 
writer. But then what happened was 
my music career sort of got in the way 
for over 20 years.” 

He followed The Jolly Mon witha 
sequel, Trouble Dolls, and Tales from 
Margaritaville with four more books 
for adults: memoir A Pirate Looks 
at Fifty and the novels Where Is Joe 
Merchant?, A Salty Piece of Land, and 
Swine Not? He repeatedly achieved 
New York Times best-seller status and 
became one of a handful of authors to 
top both the fiction and nonfiction lists 
(though not the first from Key West, 
also the home of Ernest Hemingway). 

“T think my third-grade teachers, 
the Sisters of Mercy, would be very 
proud of me,” he told Bob Costas with 
a laugh in 1992. “Writing was always my 
first love as a kid, and music I basically 
stumbled into. The desire to write was 
always there because I was a reader. 
My mother was instrumental in me 
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OPPOSITE: BUFFETT WITH HIS 
dogs in 1989. Above: With Ed 
McMahon and host Johnny 
Carson the night he performed 
as the musical guest on The 
Tonight Show, November 1990. 


reading a lot as a kid.” 

While a Margaritaville movie 
may still happen (and a Where Is Joe 
Merchant? film adaptation has been 
talked about), Buffett has only lightly 
dabbled in Hollywood projects since 
his work on Rancho Deluxe and Tarpon. 
He produced, acted in, and wrote music 
for Hoot, a kids movie based on the 
book by Carl Hiaasen that let him work 
with his daughters (one had a bit part; 
the other was the film’s music super- 
visor). He has become a minor cameo 
king, with guest spots galore. Notably, 
he appeared in seven episodes of the 
recent Hawaii Five-o reboot as hard- 
drinking, wise-cracking helicopter 
pilot Frank Bama. He popped up in 
Jurassic World in the role of, naturally, 
“Running Park Visitor with Margarita 
Drinks.” (He double-fisted frozen 
concoctions while on the run from a 
swarm of pterodactyls.) Movies and TV 
have been amusing diversions. The the- 
ater called to him. 

Hollywood projects come wrapped 





in red tape. Buffett has never had much 
use for the stuff and seems less inclined 
to hack through it as he gets older. He 
lives for passion projects. In the mid- 
’90s, he reached out to Pulitzer Prize 
winner Herman Wouk, the revered 
author behind epics such as The Caine 
Mutiny and The Winds of War. Wouk 
replied to Buffett’s letter by asking, 
“Who are you?” Not insulted, the Man 
from Margaritaville explained that he 
wanted to adapt Wouk’s novel Don’t 
Stop the Carnival into a musical. The 
project is not as head-scratching as it 
might seem: Don’t Stop the Carnival 
satirizes the life of a middle-aged New 
Yorker who gives up the rat race to 
move to a mythical Caribbean island 
and run a hotel. Wouk said yes. 

“(The novel] is a bible to anyone who 
lives in the Caribbean,” Buffett told 
journalist Gary Graff in 1994. “To do it 
with Herman and attempt to make it 
work and make a calypso musical with 
it is right up my alley.” 

The musical played at the Coconut 
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OPPOSITE, TOP LEFT: BUFFETT 
and his son, Cameron, in New 
York in 1999 (top right), with 
Jane and daughters Savannah 
and Sarah after a screening 

of Men in Black Il in 1999, and 
(bottom) up to bat ina charity 
softball game in East Hampton, 
New York, in 2001. Above: Jane 
and Jimmy attend a screening 
of Rock the Kasbah in the 
Hamptons in 2015. 


Grove Playhouse in Miami for a few 
weeks in 1997 but failed to gradu- 
ate to Broadway (though it did jump 
the Straits of Florida to play at the 
Atlantis resort in the Bahamas in 
2001). Undaunted, Buffett returned to 
the theater in the new millennium with 
Escape to Margaritaville. And that one 
did make it to Broadway. 

A jukebox musical featuring all the 
songs you know by heart, Escape to 
Margaritaville worked out the kinks 
with performances in La Jolla, New 
Orleans, Houston, and Chicago and 
debuted at New York’s Marquis Theatre 
on February 16, 2018. Fans flocked, and 
critics balked. “The book is witless, the 
cast mostly bland, and while some of the 
songs are quite good, they’re all used in 
the most banal ways imaginable,” said 
the Wall Street Journal. But as Buffett 
and his Parrotheads have long known, 
no amount of bad press can sink what 
the singer-songwriter does. The show 
ran for 153 performances on Broadway 
and spun off a touring production that 





has crisscrossed the country, often 
playing to sold-out houses. 

All through the ’90s, as Buffett 
wrote, recorded, and built his busi- 
ness empire, he pulled his family back 
together. He openly attributed his work 
in therapy to changing his trajectory— 
it “helped me learn that my life is not 
an endless Buffett show,’ he told Time 
in 1998. After years spent living apart, 
he and Jane reconciled in 1991; they 
have been together ever since. With 
his family intact and growing (the cou- 
ple added daughter Sarah Delaney in 
1992 and son Cameron Marley in 1994), 
Buffett felt great. He (mostly) cut out 
the drinking and drugs, but he kept his 
love of music and adventure. 

“Like most other survivors of the 
60s, I traded my drugs and bad behav- 
ior for sleep, stretching, and physical 
activity,’ he wrote in A Pirate Looks at 
Fifty. “All that money I used to spend 
on dope now goes to surfboards, tennis 
rackets, and rowing gear.” 

The year after he got back together 
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PERFORMING AT SHORELINE 
Amphitheater in Mountain 
View, California, as part of 
the Outpost Tour on June 15, 
1991; opposite, scenes from 
the Hollywood Bowl stop on 
the tour. 


with Jane, he went on a summer tour. 
It turned out to be the third most 
popular of the season, behind only 
the Grateful Dead and Guns r’ Roses. 
Between writing a musical, dabbling in 
Hollywood, and penning best-sellers, 
he made the music he wanted to make. 
He quit chasing the country music 
charts. He didn’t adjust his sound to 
follow fads. In a 1996 review of the 
Banana Wind album, the Los Angeles 
Times asked, “How many times can 
Buffett make the same album?” The 
answer: As many times as he wanted 
to. In the ’90s, Buffett released five 
albums of Gulf and Western: folk 
rock seasoned with dashes of country, 
calypso, reggae, and Latin jazz. Three 
went gold, and two went platinum. 
After buying his first plane in 1986 
and earning his pilot’s license a short 
time later, Buffett spent endless hours 
flying his own fleet of amphibious 
planes around the world and a few 
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seconds crashing one into the Atlantic 
Ocean. In the middle of his commercial 
feeding frenzy and personal rebirth, 
he spent August 25, 1994, fishing with 
friends off of Nantucket. After a day 
well spent, Buffett powered up Lady 
of the Waters, his Grumman G-44 
Widgeon, to fly home to Sag Harbor, 
New York. During takeoff, one of the 
plane’s pontoons struck a boat’s wake, 
and everything went to hell. 

“Tf I knew anything at the moment, 
itwasthatmy chancesofdyingrightthen 
and there would be heavily increased 
if I hit the water upside down,” he 
wrote in A Pirate Looks at Fifty. “Pulling 
the throttles back gave me a bit of 
control and stopped the roll. I was 
coming down, but at least it was kind 
of nose first.” 

The plane’s nose hit the water 
and crumpled. Twisted metal, fumes 
from burning fuel, and rising seawa- 
ter filled the cabin. Buffett was bloody 





and bruised but not seriously injured. 
Luckily, he’d spent a few days training 
with expert flyboys at the U.S. Navy 
flight-survival school in Norfolk, 
Virginia. He managed to squeeze out 
of the sinking wreck, and the friends 
he had been fishing with picked him 
up in their boat. 

“T had basically been on the road for 
25 years, with periods of shore leave,” 
he wrote. “I had tried to fit at least 36 
hours into every day, because you 
never knew when your time would be 
up. This approach to life had served me 
well, but at the same time it had almost 
cost me my life.” 

And it was a good life. He had plenty 
of hobbies and money—even without 
having a hit song for 20 years. Maybe 
he needed to drop anchor and relax 
a bit. Make that relax a bit more. That 
was not, however, in the cards. Instead, 
he looked forward to a future full of 
surprises and smashes. @ 
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A 2002 PORTRAIT OF BUFFETT 
on the beach. Opposite, top: 
Buffett with Paul Simon ata 
Hurricane Katrina benefit at 
Madison Square Garden in 
2002; bottom: performing with 
James Taylor and Brian Wilson 
during a tribute to late Billboard 
editor-in-chief Timothy White, 
who died in June 2002. 
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SONGS TO DISCOVER 


Beyond the Big 8 


In 1985, when Jimmy Buffett released his first best-of package, Songs You Know 
by Heart, he added a wink in the subtitle: Jimmy Buffett’s Greatest Hit(s), nodding 
to the fact that the singer-songwriter had released a boatload of singles, but only 





“Margaritaville” made the Top 10. While “Margaritaville” remains his “Stairway 

to Heaven,” his “Bohemian Rhapsody,’ Buffett has a treasure chest full of songs 
Parrotheads know by heart. Buffett’s must-play-in-concert songs are referred to as the 
Big 8—generally considered to be “Margaritaville,” “Come Monday,’ “Fins,” “Volcano,” 
“A Pirate Looks at Forty,’ “Cheeseburger in Paradise,” “Why Don’t We Get Drunk,” 
and “Changes in Latitudes, Changes in Attitudes.” But as the years pass, the Big 8 
evolves. Some fans in the flock swap “Son of a Son of a Sailor” for “Why Don’t We Get 
Drunk” on the list. Since Buffett went to No.10n the country charts with Alan Jackson 
in 2003, “It’s Five O’Clock Somewhere” has become indispensable. In recent years, 
“One Particular Harbour” has snuck into more set lists than many of his early favor- 
ites. And what about “Pencil Thin Mustache”? “He Went to Paris”? Buffett’s block- 
buster Zac Brown Band collaboration, “Knee Deep”? For a one-hit wonder, Buffett has 
quite a catalog of classics. Some have thrived because they’re fan favorites. Some have 
survived because Buffett loves them dearly. Others have been immortalized thanks to 
covers by the likes of Bob Dylan and Willie Nelson. It’s not hard to imagine an alterna- 
tive Big 8 made up of his most heartfelt songs. Buffett has long said he’d like to do an 
entire show of ballads, though the carnival atmosphere of his concerts would make 
that a hard sell. Why not take the dream ballad show even further? Here’s a selection 
of ballads—songs to discover if you don’t already know them by heart. 


“Railroad Lady,” A White 
Sport Coat and a Pink 
Crustacean, 1973 

Buffett and Jerry Jeff Walker 
wrote this country ditty 

while riding the rails from 
New Orleans to Nashville. 
The songwriters, a stranger 
on the train, and a bottle 

of whiskey added up toa 
eulogy to a rusting rail line. 
Honky-tonk king Lefty Frizzell 
released the track in 1974, 
and Willie Nelson followed 
with his own version. It remains 
Buffett’s quintessential 
outlaw country song. 


A fan holds up the set list for the 
Domino College show in Santa 
Barbara, California, in 1995. 








“Death of an Unpopular 
Poet,” A White Sport Coat 
and a Pink Crustacean, 
1973 

When Bob Dylan named 
Buffett as one of his 

favorite songwriters, Dylan 
specifically singled out two 
songs: “He Went to Paris” 
and this one. Written in 
part for Kenneth Patchen, a 
poet who Inspired many of 
the Beat writers, “Death of 
an Unpopular Poet” shows 
Buffett's talent for creating 
hymns to his idols and 
influences with exceeding 
tenderness. For every 
“Cheeseburger in Paradise” 
he wrote, Buffett penned a 
touching tribute to a man 
who made the world a more 
magical place. 


“Tin Cup Chalice,” A1A, 
1974 

“Margaritaville” tempers 
escapism with solitary 
heartbreak. “Tin Cup Chalice” 
indulges escapism with 
heaps of melodic nostalgia. 
The song positively bursts 
with Key West touchstones— 
shrimp boats, salt air, a 
reference to Jerry Jeff Walker’s 
car, that 1947 Packard that 
first brought Buffett to the 
tip of Florida. Other songs 
capture the sound of his 
island life better; this one 
concentrates on capturing 
Key West’s soul, with Buffett 
singing, “Want to go back 
down and lie beside the sea 
there/With a tin cup fora 
chalice/Fill it up with good 
red wine/And I’m-a chewin’ 
ona honeysuckle vine.” 





“The Captain and the Kid,” 
Havana Daydreamin’, 1976 
Buffett’s best-known ode to 
his grandfather is “Son of 

a Son of a Sailor,” but “The 
Captain and the Kid” was 

his first. Written shortly after 
the death of James Delaney 
in 1970, the song debuted 

on Down to Earth that same 
year. But nobody heard It, as 
the album only sold about 
300 copies. The Havana 
Daydreamin’ version gave the 
tune a second life. Back when 
Buffett was still pitching 
songs to Nashville producers, 
one told him he needed to 
change the lyrics and have 
the old man live at the end; it 
was too sad to have him die. 
Buffett said he couldn’t do 
that. The producer wanted 

to know why. Buffett told 

him because the old man did 
die, and walked out. He quit 
pitching songs after that. 


“She’s Going Out of My 
Mind,” Riddles in the Sand, 
1984 

Buffett’s great gift is his 
ability to recognize talent 

in others. Just look at the 
Coral Reefers for proof. 
When Buffett looked to make 
a contemporary country 

pop album with Riddles in 

the Sand, he picked a Mac 
McAnally original to help him 
carry the load. Piled high with 
pain, “She’s Going Out of 

My Mind” captures Buffett’s 
darkest emotions during his 
separation from wife Jane. 


“Six String Music,” 
Fruitcakes, 1994 

If Riddles in the Sand 
documented Buffett’s hurt 
during those days away from 
Jane, Fruitcakes offers a flip 
side. The record has acalm 
joy to it that seems rooted In 
the Buffett family being back 


together again (he and Jane 
reconciled in the early ‘90s 
and added another daughter 
and ason to the pack). “Six 
String Music” embodies that 
gentle fun. A pretty little ditty 
punctuated by some choice 
slide guitar and a warm, 
honest vocal from Buffett, the 
song feels like a hug. 


“False Echoes (Havana 
1921),” Banana Wind, 
1996 

“l’ve never performed that 
song live,” Buffett told Time 
not long after he wrote “False 
Echoes (Havana 1921).” “I 
don’t know if | could.” He still 
hasn’t played itin public. A 
nine-minute epic, the song 
celebrates his father, who had 
recently passed away. J.D. 
Buffett had wanted Jimmy 

to be a naval officer, and the 
two butted heads for years 
over Jimmy’s unorthodox 





lifestyle. Eventually, the father 
realized his son had another 
calling, and they made peace 
long before Alzheimer’s began 
its cruel assault on J.D. More 
sincere than anything since 
maybe “Come Monday,” this 
one Is punctuated by some of 
Buffett’s best lyrics: “Chasing 
false echoes like a lost 
legionnaire/He waltzes 

on memories while he fades 
like a flare.” 


“Playin’ the Loser Again,” 
License to Chill, 2004 

This song manages a few 
miracles. First, the song had 
Buffett pulling soul legend 

Bill Withers out of retirement 
to duet with him. Next, the 
two turned the tune into 
something that lives at the 
crossroads of soul and country. 
License to Chill features Buffett 
dueting with an A-list cast. This 
Withers jam beats them all. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


It's Five O'Clock 
Everywhere 


COG YU). 











When country music decided to go to the beach, 
Buffett was there to guide it. 
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BUFFETT AND ALAN JACKSON 

accept the; ward for Vocal 

AV(=T al me) i the Year at the 37th 

Annual CMA Awards at the 

ele lite Ole Opry House in 7 

Nashville, November 5, 2003. 
| $01 | g Burtett became 


BUFFETT FEATURED A WHO’S 
who of country royalty on his 
2004 record, License to Chill, 
which became the first No. 1 
album of his career. He per- 
formed at the 38th Annual CMA 
Awards alongside Clint Black, 
Kenny Chesney, Alan Jackson, 
George Strait, and Toby Keith in 
November 2004. 
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t took Jimmy Buffett just 34 
seconds to become a chart- 
topping country star. Well, 30 
years of making country-adja- 
cent records and 34 seconds 
singing with Alan Jackson. 

Around the turn of the century, 
country music relocated to the coast. 
Topping the country charts in 1998, 
Garth Brooks sang, “Let’s set sail with 
Captain Morgan and never leave dry 
land” in “Two Pina Coladas.” Kenny 
Chesney declared No Shoes, No Shirt, 
No Problems in 2002 with a No.1album 
that featured cover art of him on a 
beach a thousand miles from Music 
City (a year later, he would celebrate 
the holidays with the gold album All I 
Want for Christmas Isa Real Good Tan). 

“Nashville went to the beach,” 
Buffett told a radio interviewer in 
2020. “I guess I was kind of the guide. 
When country music went to the 
beach, everyone was kind of wanting 
to check in.” 

In 2003, songwriters Jim “Moose” 
Brown and Don Rollins dreamed 
up a perfect song for the palm-tree- 
and-fiddle craze in “It’s Five O’Clock 
Somewhere.” The pair originally 
pitched the tune to Chesney. He passed 
on it. But Alan Jackson was in the 
market for a sun-soaked, daytime- 
drinking song, something to specifi- 
cally record with Buffett. 

Jackson had spent a decade mint- 
ing a dozen platinum discs when he 
decided to make the thematic trip from 
the South to the coast. He and Buffett 
had become pals a few years earlier, 
when Jackson invited Buffett to join 
him in the studio for a reworked ver- 
sion of “Margaritaville” that Jackson 
put on his Under the Influence cov- 
ers LP. Jackson phoned Buffett again, 
hoping he could come by and lend a 
hand on a new track. 

To call “It’s Five O’Clock Some- 
where” a duet is generous. Jackson 
sings most of the hook-heavy song, and 
Buffett sneaks in for a final chorus after 
Jackson muses, “At a moment like this, 
I can’t help but wonder, ‘What would 
Jimmy Buffett do?” The two close the 
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BUFFETT HAS OFFICIALLY 
become the king of leisure 
with a chain of restaurants 
and resorts, a Broadway musi- 
cal, and a full-blown brand. 
Opposite: the Five O’Clock 


Somewhere bar in Los Angeles. 


Above: the Margaritaville res- 
taurant at Universal Studios 
Resort in Orlando, Florida. 


song with a little banter about boats, 
buoys, booze, and how “it’s always on 
five in Margaritaville.” 

Fun, hokey, and endlessly catchy, 
“It’s Five O’Clock Somewhere” entered 
the Billboard Hot Country Songs chart 
at No. 31in June 2003. By the beginning 
of August, it had become the song of 
the summer. It spent seven weeks at 
No. 1. It won the 2003 Country Music 
Association Award for Vocal Event of 
the Year and the 2004. Grammy for Best 
Country Song. The absolute ruler of his 
own substantial kingdom, Buffett had 
stormed a whole new demographic, a 
whole new generation—and somehow, 
a new level of fame. 

Chart toppers didn’t surprise 
Jackson. But the dominance of 
“It’s Five O’Clock Somewhere” did 
change Buffett’s course. A single song 
created a seismic shift for an artist 





30 years into his career. 

“T’ve always had a love-hate rela- 
tionship with Nashville. Now it’s love,” 
he told 60 Minutes. 

Awards shows came calling. This 
was something new for Buffett. It meant 
hobnobbing with music’s biggest con- 
temporary stars, many of whom had 
been raised on “Margaritaville” and 
“Cheeseburger in Paradise.” Never 
one to hold his tongue when struck 
by a good idea, he asked everyone he 
came across if they wanted to come 
down to Key West and help him make 
anew album. After the triumph of “It’s 
Five O’Clock Somewhere” and with the 
promise of hang time with Buffett on 
his sandy home turf, nobody said no. 

The contributors list on 2004’s 
License to Chill reads like a who’s who 
of country royalty. Alan Jackson, Kenny 
Chesney, Clint Black, Toby Keith, and 
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George Strait all joined the party. 
And that was just on the lead single, a 
cover of Hank Williams’s “Hey, Good 
Lookin” that hit No. 8 on the country 
charts. The all-star cast from the sin- 
gle appeared throughout the record, 
as did country diva Martina McBride 
and folk queen Nanci Griffith. In the 
most unlikely coup, Buffett convinced 
soul icon Bill Withers, who had retired 
in the 80s, to show up and sing on his 
own song, “Playin’ the Loser Again.” 
License to Chillmoved an astounding 
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238,600 copies in its first week of release. 
It hit No.1 on the Billboard album 
chart, ahead of Usher’s Confessions, the 
year’s top selling LP. It was Buffett’s first 
No.1 album. 

If the country genre vacationed at 
the beach in the early 2000s, by the mid- 
dle of the decade it had bought a second 
home there. Blake Shelton specifically 
name-checked “Margaritaville” in his 
2004 hit “Some Beach.” The floodgates 
opened wide, and these days country 
stars spend more time with their toes in 





the sand than in cowboy boots, thanks 
to the influence of Jimmy Buffett. Just 
a few of the big names chasing Buffett’s 
style and market: Dierks Bentley 
(“Somewhere on a Beach”), Jake Owen 
(“Beachin’”), Craig Morgan (“Redneck 
Yacht Club”), and Luke Bryan (“Sunrise, 
Sunburn, Sunset”). 

The summer License to Chill topped 
the charts, Buffett and his Coral Reefers 
played Fenway Park. More than 70,000 
people showed up for two shows. The 
next summer, Buffett and the band 
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twice took over Wrigley Field. This 
time the crowd added up to almost 
80,000. Buffett was bigger than ever, 
but his rise wasn’t over. 

Eight years after “It’s Five O’Clock 
Somewhere,” Buffett had lightning 
strike a second time. In this version, 
Zac Brown Band played the role of 
Alan Jackson. The group had come 
to national attention in 2008 sing- 
ing rootsy country music and scored 
a monster hit with “Chicken Fried.” 
Buffett and Brown got to know each 
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BUFFETT PERFORMED AT 

Land Shark Stadium in Miami 
Gardens on May 8, 2009 

(left); fans celebrated during 
FinFest on August 9, 2014, in 
Hermosa Beach, California 
(above); Buffett rode a bike on 
stage at his sold-out show at 
Gillette Stadium in Foxborough, 
Massachusetts, in 2007 (right). 
Below right: Signing a sailor’s 
guitar on the flight deck of the 
USS Harry S. Truman during 

a visit to the Middle East on 
January 28, 2008. 
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other during the taping of a CMT | 


Crossroads episode in 2010, exchang- 
ing songs and stories and perform- 
ing together. Like Jackson, Brown 
didn’t need Buffett. But he knew when 
a song cried out for the Man from 
Margaritaville, and “Knee Deep” called 
for him like a local in Key West’s Chart 
House calls out for another round. 
That is to say, emphatically. 

“Knee Deep” features Brown sing- 
ing, “Only worry in the world is the 


Despite a fatter 
wallet and healthier 
lifestyle, Buffett 
hasn't changed much 
Since dreaming up 
“Margaritaville.” 


tide gonna reach my chair.” Buffett 
jumps in on the second verse with 
some very Buffett lyrics: “Wrote a note 
said be back in a minute/Bought a boat 
and I sailed off in it/Don’t think any- 
body gonna miss me anyway.” Released 
as a single in May 2011, it shot to the 
No.1spot on the Billboard Hot Country 
Songs chart. Once more, Buffett had 
become indispensable to a country 
king looking to have a little fun while 
setting sail for a wider demographic. 

“He’s a great mentor to me,” Brown 
said of Buffett in a 2012 radio interview. 
“I can stand on the shoulders of what 
he’s done and have his help.” 

Now 75, Buffett has nothing to prove. 
Not that he ever really did. He worked 
relentlessly for his achievements and 
at the same time appears as shocked as 
anybody that he has achieved a station 
above barroom troubadour. Despite a 
fatter wallet and healthier lifestyle, 
he hasn’t changed much since dream- 
ing up “Margaritaville.” He spends his 
time writing, recording and playing, 
flying, sailing, and surfing. And the 
pandemic didn’t change that. 
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During the months he couldn't per- 
form live, he did Zoom concerts for first 
responders, opened his archives for the 
Nothin’ but Time virtual tour of vin- 
tage shows, and created a video series 
with daughter Sarah (who goes by 
Delaney Buffett) called Songs You Don't 
Know by Heart, highlighting the gems 
and nuggets left off most of his set lists. 

In 2020, he put out his 30th studio 
album, Life on the Flip Side. It bowed at 
No.2 on the album chart and No.1on the 
country chart. During its debut week, 
Life on the Flip Side outsold summer 
releases by Drake and Sam Hunt, two 
artists born about a decade after Buffett 
wrote “Margaritaville.” The following 
summer, he celebrated the reopening 
of concert venues with—what else—a 
tour full of ecstatic Parrotheads. 

Once asked by a fan if he would 
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retire, Buffett answered with his own 
question: “What would I do?” 

“As long as this is fun and I am 
healthy, it’s an amazing run,” he added. 
“T go out for ashow and I have to pinch 
myself. Longevity is not something 
you get into songwriting for. We are 
four decades into this and still going 
strong, and I am just eternally grate- 
ful, so leaving it would be very hard for 
me... Retiring is not an option for me, 
because what else would I do? I have 
plenty of time to go do the things I want 
to do now, but there is still something 
unique about getting on the stage... And 
Iam not quite ready to not do it.” 

His fans aren't ready to give up his 
stage show, either. Looking to next 
summer and many summers beyond 
that, the Parrotheads simply cry, 
“Fins up!” e 





ABOVE: BUFFETT WITH THE 
Coral Reefer Band at the New 
Orleans Jazz & Heritage Festival 
in April 2015. Opposite, top: 
musical guests on The Tonight 
Show Starring Jimmy Fallon on 
July 20, 2020; bottom: surfing 
off Long Island in 2008. 





ESSENTIAL AND ABSURD 





Margaritaville 


Mementos 


Vv MARGARITAVILLE PARTY ISLE 


Every Parrothead deserves an endless summer on an exotic island. 


But flights to Fiji and charters to Aruba can be costly. The brain 
trust at Margaritaville has a more cost-effective solution. The Party 
Isle is a heavy-duty inflatable island you can blow up and toss into 
the closest pool, pond, or particular harbour. Like the blenders, 
the Party Isle was built with Buffett’s bravado in mind. It’s bigger 
than a king-size bed, stable enough to dance on, and deflatable, 
so you can tuck it in the trunk or store It below deck on your yacht. 
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> CORAL REEFER CANNABIS 

According to the lyrics to “Pencil Thin Mustache,” 
“only jazz musicians were smokin’ marijuana.” Buta 
lot has changed since Buffett recorded that classic in 
1973. With marijuana legal or decriminalized in more 
than half the states in the U.S., Buffett decided the 
time was right to launch a cannabis line with Suterra 
Wellness. Now you can use the surfboard-shaped 
TideRider vape pen to enjoy formulas that have a 
range of CBD-to-THC ratios and names such as Seas 
the Day, Cabana Caydreamin’, Stories We Could Tell, 
and Surfin’ in a Hurricane. 











4’ FROZEN 
CONCOCTION MAKERS 
Before you put booze In 

the blender, make sure 

it can render the frozen 
concoction that helps you 
hang on. When the team 

at Margaritaville decided 

to license the product line, 
Buffett himself told everyone 
involved that the machines 
“had to be as durable as an 
outboard motor, particularly 
the Mercury KG-7Q Super 
10 Hurricane that | used 

to race hydroplanes.” The 
low-end models come In 

at around $200, but the 
quality is clear. “We came to 
market at a price point 10 
times the average blender 
price, and there were a lot of 
naysayers,’ someone on the 
team said. “Sales were off 
the charts.” 


< THE $1,977 RUBY MARGARITA 
In 2017, to celebrate the 40th anniversary of the release of “Margaritaville,” Buffett’s 
restaurants offered a $19.77 Ruby Margarita served in a souvenir blender cup (rubies 
being the traditional 40th anniversary gift). One location, JWB Prime Steak and Seafood 
in South Florida, may have gone overboard. Its $1,977 Ruby Margarita came in a party- 
size batch for up to eight and included a Margaritaville Frozen Concoction Maker, 
Margaritaville Beverage Dispenser, Margaritaville Party Tub, and eight Margaritaville 
Margarita Glasses to take home. 


Vv WEEKEND 
FORECAST YOGA 
MAT 

This yoga mat has 

a beer on it—a big, 
bright picture of a 
cold draft beer to 

look at while you’re in 
downward dog. If beer 
and yoga isn’t your 
ideal pairing, the mat 
also features a picture 
of a frozen margarita 
and something ina 
coconut complete 
with straw, pineapple- 
wedge garnish, and 


tiki parasol. 
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to heart, Latitude villages cater to the “55-and-better” community. 
Currently with three locations—two tn Florida, one in Hilton Head, 
South Carolina—houses start at about $250,000 and come with 
amenities such as a Fins Up! Fitness Center, Paradise Pool with 
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“Retiring is not an option 
for me, because what else 
would I do?” 


—JIMMY BUFFETT 





WELCOME 10 MARGARITAVILEE 








“You really can’t take the margarita too seriously,” Jimmy 
Buffett once said. “It’s not a science project.” His recommended 
recipe, as told to InStyle a few years back, hinges (naturally) on his 
Margaritaville product lines. His personal preference is on the 
rocks, no salt, though he points out that the very best margarita 
“will always be the one that somebody else buys for you.” 
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JIMMY BUFFETT’S 
SIGNATURE DRINK 


1 oz. Margaritaville 
Tequila Gold 

Y2 oz. Margaritaville 
Tequila Silver 

Y2 oz. triple sec 

Y2 OZ. Orange Curacao 

Y2 oz. lime juice 

2 lime wedges 


1. Rim margarita glass 
with salt (optional). 

2. Combine ingredients 
ina shaker filled with ice. 
Squeeze lime on top, 
then drop wedges In. 
3. Cover, shake 
vigorously, and pour. 
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